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November 17, 1982 


Legislative Council 
State of Montana 
Room 138 

State Capital 
Helena, MI 59620 


Attn: Diana S. Dowling, Executive Secretary 


RE: Renovation Feasibility Study 
Old Montana State Prison 


Dear Council Members: 


On October 5, 1982, The Parrish Architects were directed to proceed with 

the subject Study in accordance with our Proposal of September 14, 1982. 

Included herewith are 100 bound copies and 300 unbound copies of the com- 
pleted document. 


I wish, personally, to express my appreciation for the excellent coopera- 
tion and assistance received from the Council, Council Staff, Task Force, 
Department of Administration, Department of Corrections and many other 
State staff. Their interest and concern has made the conduct of this work 
a pleasure. 


This Study has been of particular interest to us in that many other States 
are faced with the same dilemma - new or remodeled construction. They will 
be watching with interest what you do here. 


We believe that we have covered the subject matter sufficiently so as to 
allow appropriate decisions to be made in the near future; however, if 
questions arise requiring further clarification, we will be pleased to 
assist in any way. We will, of course, be available for presentations 
to the Legislature and will attend the Committee meeting on December 6. 


Sincerely, 
Willard C. Parrish, AIA 
President 
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SCOPE OF THE STUDY 


The focus of this Study is on the feasibility of the State of Montana 
renovating the Old Montana State Prison at Deer Lodge for use as a Maximum 
Security facility with a capacity of 200 inmates. Specifically, the 


following components will be addressed: 


1 = Development of construction costs for a renovation plan 
previously proposed by the State Architect's Office. 
2 = Investigation of alternative plans for renovation with 
project costs therefor. 
= Investigation of the feasibility of any plan of renovation. 


= Recommendations. 


It is not within the scope of this Study to investigate and recommend on 
all possible solutions to the need for additional male adult inmate capa- 
city. It is inevitable, however, that the results of this Study will be 
compared to other possible solutions. Therefore, with the understanding 
that "feasibility" is a relative term, we will make use of limited compari- 


sons. 
With the knowledge that this Study will be reviewed by some persons not 


thoroughly familiar with recent conditions, we are including sufficient 


background information to provide the continuity necessary for clarity. 
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EXISTING CONDITIONS 


RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The general state of conditions in the Montana Prison system had become of 
such vital concern that a Special Session of the Legislature was called by 
the Governor in June, 1982, to deal specifically with these issues. Legis- 


lation enacted including the following: 


] 3 Establishment of the Task Force on Corrections to develop 
a plan of action and recommend policies to the Legislature. 
= Establishment of an Industries Training Program for inmates. 
= Provisions for housing outside of security perimeter for 
minimum security inmates working in agriculture. 
4 = Provision for expanding prerelease center use. 
= Retaining a consultant to prepare cost estimates for the 
renovation of the Old State Prison. 
6 = Appropriation for expansion of staff and construction of 
additional facilities at the New Prison. 


From this legislation, it is evident that the State is serious about im- 
proving correctional practices, improving security at the Prison and reduc- 


ing overcrowding. 
OLD MONTANA STATE PRISON 

CONDITION OF FACILITIES 
All physical facilities at the Old Prison have been inspected and evaluated 
by our Structural, Electrical, Mechanical and Architectural personnel. Our 
findings are presented below. The questions of building design, use of space 
and engineering systems, as they apply to future use, are discussed in another 


section of this Study. 


In very general terms, the buildings being considered for remodeling are 


in generally good structural condition and would require little work of a 
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purely structural nature. Mechanically and electrically, they are in 
extremely poor condition and would generally require complete redesign and 
replacement of all systems. Architecturally, they are in various states of 
disrepair with many problems being amplified by a lack of heat and ventila- 
tion and no maintenance for several years. An energy audit would show the 


buildings to be extremely inefficient. 


Specific comments on some of the more important aspects of each building 


are as follows: 


Cell House (1912) 


Heating and ventilating systems are completely inadequate and 
noncompliant with codes. Plumbing systems must be replaced, 
except for the vertical stacks in the plumbing chase. Electrical 
system must be completely replaced. 


The center cell section is structurally independent of the exter- 
jor walls. All these walls are load bearing; therefore, the 
cells are not capable of modification in size. The cell front 
mechanisms are in generally good working order and, with minimal 
replacements, could be reused. To meet codes, an additional 
stair and exit is required on the North end of the cell block and 
a fire separation is needed at the Administrative Building. 


Generally, a large amount of refurbishing will be required to 
restore the building to usable condition. There is evidence of 
water damage to the roof and parapets. 


Administration Building (1918) 


Structurally, the building is in reasonably good condition. The 
exterior walls only, are load bearing, making it reasonable to 
totally remodel both floors, if desired. 


Generally, the same comments on the condition of Mechanical, 
Electrical and General Construction, as made on the Cell House, 
apply to this building. 


Hospital Building (1935) 


This building is in relatively good condition, structurally, but, 
as is the case with the other buildings, will need almost com- 
plete replacement of mechanical and electrical systems as well as 
extensive renovation of general construction. 
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The isolation cells located in the building are substandard 
in size and equipment and should be replaced. 


Theatre (1919) 


This building was almost a total loss in the fire of 1975. A 
temporary roof has been constructed for some protection. As it 
stands, the building walls are structurally unsound due to the 
lack of structural bracing at the top of the walls. 


Boiler Room (1912) 


The Boiler Room has suffered extensive fire damage and should be 
entirely replaced if the mechanical system is to be reactivated 
in its present form. 


Site Conditions 


The perimeter stone wall (1893) is generally in fair condition, 
but has suffered some moisture damage. Extensive repointing and 
repairs to the walkway will need to be made. 


The Guard Posts and Gate House (1893-1912) are in poor condition 
and will require extensive remodeling and some rebuilding in all 
categories. 


It is not possible to be certain as to the condition and usabil- 
ity of all underground utilities; however, it is reasonable to 
assume that most can be reused with general repairs being made. 


PREVIOUS RENOVATION COST ESTIMATES 


In April, 1982, the State Architect's office was asked to provide cost esti- 
mates for the renovation of the Old Prison at Deer Lodge. On April 30, 
these figures were provided, which, we understand, approximated $6,200,000. 


Following are excepts from the State Architect's memorandum of April 30, 
1982, defining the scope and extent of the work proposed: 


"Attached, is our estimate for the renovation of the old prison at 
Deer Lodge into a close-security unit for 200 inmates. 


The estimates are based on a permanent facility and, consequently, 
reflect a total rehabilitation. This would include a new boiler plant; 
new heat distribution system; new ventilation system; new plumbing, 
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piping and fixtures; new electrical wiring and fixtures; updating to 
meet all codes including a fire sprinkler system in each cell; new 
windows with insulating glass; sandblasting; patching and painting 
all existing buildings; a new kitchen and food service (which could be 
either in the old theatre building or a new metal building); a new 
metal building for a gym; and general rehabilitation of all guard 
towers and other support areas. The hospital building would include 
sick bay with six (6) beds of which two (2) would be in isolation 
rooms. Also, in that building would be a maintenance shop and six (6) 
maximum security cells. The old max behind the wall would not be used. 
The estimate includes all fixed equipment, such as the kitchen equip- 
ment and cell bunks, but no moveable equipment, such as dining room 
tables and chairs. It also does not include any repayments or reim- 
bursements that may have to be made to acquire the old prison from the 
Deer Lodge County Commissioners, such as money for improvements made 
by them or damages due to the loss of the source of revenue to the 
county." 


A very short time was allowed to prepare this estimate, making it impractical 
to investigate alternative planning and alternative rehabilitative approaches. 


CURRENT RENOVATION COST ESTIMATES 


As a part of this study, we have been asked to provide our independent cost 
estimates based on the same scope of work as that used by the State Archi- 
tect's office. It must be understood that the scope of the work, as defin- 
ed above, is extremely general and that our interpretation of material use, 
methods and extent of construction would differ to some extent from that 
envisioned by the State Architect's office. Indeed, it would be most 


extraordinary if there were not significant differences in the two figures. 


All of the facilities at the Old Prison were thoroughly examined by our 
Structural, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers as well as our Architects. 
We then compiled our cost estimates based primarily on the same categories 
of construction as listed by the State Architect's office, with minor modi- 


fications. 


Our cost estimates for the total rehabilitation of the Old Prison, using 
the same criteria as the State Architect's office, are as follows: 
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il. Cell House (Remodel) $ 2,183,000 
B. Administration (Remodel ) 989 ,000 
Se Hospital (Remodel) 545,000 © 
4. Food Service (New) 557,000 
Bi. Gymnasium (New) 462,000 
6. Heating Plant (New) 513,000 
7. Site Work and Utilities 897,000 
Subtotal $ 6,146,000 
8. Energy Retrofit of Buildings 181,000 
Total $ 6,327,000 


These figures include Architect's fees at 10% and 11% and contingencies of 
10% for new and 15% for remodeled construction. They do not include the 


cost of moveable furnishings. 


These figures represent the costs that we would expect to encounter if the 
project were bid in 1982. Since the project could be bid, at the earliest, 
one year hence, we must consider a probable inflationary raise of 7%, result- 
ing in a total cost to the State of $6,770,000. 


When the cost of one year's inflation (7%) is added to the State Architect's 
Figures, those figures are about 3% low. We would regard this difference 


as minor, particularly for remodeling projects involving many unknowns. 

NEW MONTANA STATE PRISON 

The New Prison at Deer Lodge, was opened in 1977 with a capacity of 373. 
It was constructed at the Prison Ranch, a site with virtually unlimited 
space. In 1979, additional capacity of 192 was added, providing a total 
single occupancy capacity of 515 inmates. 

The inmate occupancy has been growing year by year, far exceeding the 


design capacity. At the present time, even with some 130 inmates accom- 
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modated at Forest Camp, Galen, Work Release Centers and other satellite 
facilities, the facility accommodates about 730 inmates with over 190 being 
housed in a substandard manner. Most of these are being accommodated by 
double bunking; however, some are being housed in rooms that were previously 


Interview Rooms, which do not meet standards for housing. 


Many of the service facilities have been overtaxed by having to serve num- 
bers in excess of design capacity. This is particularly true of Food 
Service, for which a modest addition has already been funded; however, 
virtually all other services are at or near capacity and cannot continue 
to serve adequately, particularly in the face of increasing numbers of 


inmates. 


Staffing at the Prison was recently increased by 47 to a total of 308. 

The total staff budget for 1983 is approximately $6,567,000, not including 
fringe benefits. The projected per diem bed cost for FY 1983 is $35.00, 
including fringe benefits but not including amortization of building costs. 


In recent weeks, two proposals have been prepared by the State Architect's 
Office contemplating additions to the New Prison. One is for a self-contain- 
ed 190 man, close security unit and a food cart addition to the Kitchen, 
priced at $10,591,000. The other is for a 192 man close security housing 
unit and additions to kitchen, dining hall and gymnasium and a new adminis- 


tration, library, education and visitor's building, priced at $10,747,000. 


It is very evident that a serious problem exists at this facility. The 
overcrowding provides many possibilities for lawsuits against the State and 
jt sets the stage for security problems. The former has not yet occurred, 
but is inevitable. The latter has been experienced in the form of escapes, 
assaults and other serious incidents. 


PRISON STANDARDS 


In the past fifteen years, we have seen the emergence of various Jail and 


Prison Standards stemming from the Civil Rights movement, pressures of 
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special interest groups and, very often, developed and defined by our 
Judicial Systems. The most widely regarded standards applying to the 
nations' prison systems are those authored by the American Corrections 
Association and the Department of Justice. Both standards are quite simi- 
lar in their major provisions and the American Bar and American Medical 
Associations have contributed significantly to both. 


The standards are constantly undergoing changes, most of which are the 
result of Court decisions. Provisions that may have been permissable five 
years ago are not acceptable today. There is, however, a signficant dif- 
ference in the way in which standards for physical facilities are applied 
to new and to existing facilities. Court decisions in the past several 
years have tended to suggest that the violation of a single standard may 
not be cause for unfavorable actions against an institution but will be 
considered in the context of the total facility. This would be particular- 
ly applicable in the case of older facilities that are undergoing renova- 


tion. 


It should also be understood that compliance with a particular set of stan- 
dards is not a guarantee against liability, as some have discovered. It 

is also a well established fact that the lack of funds is never a successful 
defense against lawsuits. 


Units of government frequently wonder how far they must go to be in reason- 
able compliance with the standards so to avoid being an unsuccessful defen- 
dent in Court. There is no reliable answer to this question, short of 
learning it in Court. What seems to be the most reliable course of action 
is that of making the most sincere effort (not necessarily the most 
expensive) to comply with the basic intent of the standards - protecting 
the basic constitutional rights of inmates. Following are excerpts from 
the Department of Justice Standards: 


"In assessing institutions in terms of the guarantees of the Consti- 
tution, the courts often have paid particular attention to aspects of 
physical plant, such as cell size, number of inmates per cell or room, 
lighting, noise levels, sanitary facilities, day space, and exercise 
and recreation areas. The courts have not found deficiencies in any 
of these, alone, to be the basis for an adverse ruling, but have 
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reviewed specific conditions and practices in the context of the 
facility as a whole. . . We offer these standards as guidelines that 
would be useful both for planning new facilities and for assessing 
existing ones. We recognize, however, that for existing facilities to 
comply with all of the applicable standards in this section may in 
many instances require time and resources for major construction and 
renovation, well beyond what would be needed to comply with standards 
in other sections. Where large expenditures would be necessary to 
renovate facilities in order fully to comply with the square footage 
requirements of these standards, we expect that the results to be 
achieved would be balanced against the costs of achieving them. It is 
not our intention to require major expenditures for renovations to 
correct only minor deviations from the standards, where the costs 
would be excessive when the changes to be made are placed in the 
context of the conditions in the institution as a whole." 


It is quite evident to those familiar with the 01d Prison that it has 

never been in reasonable compliance with today's standards and bears little 
resemblance to today's contemporary facilities. That, however, is to be 
expected of a seventy year old prison. To illustrate the present lack of 
compliance with the principal standards, we cite below selected Department 


of Justice standards and compare them to present conditions. 


Federal Standards (DOJ) Existing Conditions 
2.02 All cells . . . rated for single Most cells equipped with 2 bunks. 


occupancy house only one inmate. 


2.04 . . .Where an inmate is required 55 square feet per cell. 
to spend more than 10 hours per day 
in the room or cell there are at 
least . . . 80 square feet... 


2.05 In long term institutions, there Most cells equipped with 2 bunks. 
is one inmate per cell or room. 


2.06 There is a separate day room for See 2.28. 
each cell] block or detention room 
cluster. This day space is not a 
corridor in front of the rooms or 
cells. 
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2.08 


2.14 


Ze2d 


Zeek 


2222 


2228 


Federal Standards Existing Conditions 
2.07 . 


. The populations of each See 2.28. Standards are mandat- 
housing unit does not exceed its ing small, manageable unit - not 
rated capacity (capacities consis- a single block with 200 cells. 


tent with standards) relating to 
square footage, sanitary fixtures 
and other relevant aspects of 
physical plant. 


All housing units and activity 
areas provide, at a minimum: 
oO 


Lighting - 30 foot candles ° Not in compliance 
° Heating and ventilating sys- ° Not in compliance 

tems in accord with ASHRAE 

Acoustics ~ 65.70 db daytime ° Not in compliance 

Toilets, showers, wash basins, ° Not in compliance 


drinking fountains, not and 
cold water accessible to all 
inmates . . 
° Natural light (suggesting ° Minimal 
cells on outside walls) 


Staff offices are readily acces- ° Not accessible 
sible to inmates and a minimum of 
physical barriers separate inmates 
from staff. 

Adequate space is provided for Minimal 
conducting programs for inmates 


Adequate indoor and outdoor space ° No such Facilities 
is provided for inmate exercise. 
(Gymnasium preferred) 


Handicapped inmates are housed ° No such facilities 
in a manner which provides for their 

safety and security. ... (also 

access to all other facilities). 


There are day rooms large enough One cell block of 200. 

to accommodate 8 to 16 inmates To comply would require removal 
adjacent to each cell block or of all cells and the addition of 
room cluster. The room has a mini- four floors of new construction. 
mum. . . of 35 square feet per 

bed -- not including corridor in 

front of cells . . . The day room 

is separate and distinct from the 

sleeping area but immediately ad- 

jacent to and accessible from it. 
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Federal Standards Existing Conditions 


2.29 Special purpose cells shall have: No acceptable cells. 
° One inmate 
° 80 sq. ft. floor space 
° Bed 
° 


Toilet, wash basin and drink- 
ing fountain fixtures. 


LEGAL IMPLICATIONS 


Whether or not we approve of Standards, they are a fact of life that we 


must learn to live with. 


Standards have become the single greatest concern for a large number of 
prison administrators and state governments. Every penal facility in the 
country has, does or will feel the effects of standards either by voluntary 
compliance or by court action. To illustrate current conditions, the 
following are excerpts from the Correction Digest of March 12, 1982: 


ACLU CITES OVERCROWDING AS 
"MOST SERIOUS PRISON PROBLEM" 


U.S. Society: "Low Level Of Civilization" 


demonstrating that the U.S. is "facing a crisis in its prisons due 
to serious overcrowding." 


Studies on prison problems conducted since the 1972 Attica uprising 
reveal that the root cause of most prison disturbances, as well as 
the current crisis in corrections, is overcrowding, ACLU National 
Prison Project Director Alvin J. Bronstein stated. 


Twenty-eight states the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands are operating prisons under court orders because of 
violations of the constitutional rights of prisoners, according to 
the report. Each of these orders has been issued in connection with 
total conditions of confinement and/or overcrowding which resulted in 
prisoners being subject to cruel and unusual punishment in violation 
of the Eight Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 


"Low Level of Civilization . an 


In addition, legal challenges to major prisons are presently pending 
in nine other states and there are challenges pending in eight states 
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in which there are already court orders dealing with one or more in- 
stitutions, Bronstein said. 


"Once again, our annual survey shows the low level of civilization of 
our society when more than half of our states have been found to be 
violating the most fundamental of our constitutional rights, the right 
to be free from cruel and unusual punishment," Bronstein added. 


The National Prison Project does not, however, support construction 
of additional prison space as a simple answer to the overcrowding 
problem, Bronstein said. Instead, it urges the formulation of a 
national, long-range criminal justice policy which would include, 


among other things, probation, community service sentencing, 
and victim restitution as alternative forms of punishment. 


The report also disclosed the following: 


a Sweeping court-ordered changes in entire state prison systems 
throughout the country have been mandated in Rhode Island, 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Oklahoma, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, and Texas. 


. As a result of overcrowding and/or constitutional conditions in 
their major institutions, 18 other states, including Virginia 
and Maryland, are presently under court order. 


a Constitutional challenges to prison conditions are pending in 
Illinois, California, Kentucky, Maine, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nevada, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


e District of Columbia jails are also under a court order relating 


to overcrowding and the conditions of confinement. 


This emphasizes several points. First, Montana is far from alone in its 
problems with overcrowding and secondly, Montana is fortunate in not 
experiencing this type of litigation up to this point. It is likely, even 
if some litigation should commence in the near future, that the State 

will not experience problems if it can show that it is taking steps to 
relieve overcrowding by constructing additional constitutional facili- 
ties or by developing alternatives to incarceration. 
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RENOVATION ALTERNATIVES 
PRISON POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


A recent publication by the Montana Department of Corrections summarizes 
the various prison population projections that have been made in recent and 
previous years by six agencies. The article discusses and illustrates, by 
actual figures, the impossibility of reasonable projections by any known 
methods. The average of the various projections for each of the next 


nine years is as follows: 


182 '83 ‘84 '85 '86 '87 '88 '89 '90 
834 864 876 875 878 849 811 797 785 


It is interesting to note that the figure for 1982 is, apparently, remark- 
ably close to the actual figure. It is also significant that only one of 
the projections, S.A.R.M. (Simulated Admission and Release Model), is 
reasonably close to these averages through 1985. These figures suggest 
that prison population will continue to increase, peaking in 1986, then 


receeding. 


We know of no reason at the present time to believe that prison population 
will reach its peak in 1986. Indeed, most correctional professionals 
believe it will continue to climb for the foreseeable future. To place any 


reliance on that peak seems very risky. 


There are many reasons to believe that incarceration will continue to es- 


calate. Just a few of them are: 


Economic Recession 
Joblessness and mobility are leading causes of criminal activity. 
High levels of unemployment will be with us for some years after 
the economic picture begins to improve. 


Public Opinion 
In recent years, there has been an increasingly strong under- 


current of public opinion towards "Jock ‘em up and throw away 
the key." This attitude is eventually mirrored by the Courts 
in less probation and longer sentences. 
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Statutes 
We understand that the State may be considering some degree of 
mandatory sentencing and tightening of parole proceedures. If 
approved, this will lead to more incarceration. 


STANDARDS PRIORITIES 


In the previous section on Prison Standards, we have outlined most of the 
significant standards applying to facility design. These are principals 
that should be followed in designing facilities, whether new or remodeled. 
In remodeling, it is seldom possible to comply with each and every stand- 
ard due to the constraints of a given perimeter, shape, space or other 
static condition. In such cases, we must establish priorities. What are 
the most important considerations? Should we sacrifice capacity to obtain 
larger cells? Should we complicate staff supervision to provide inmates 
more privacy? Should we sacrifice employee facilities to gain space for 


an educational program? 


Any number of decisions must be made in remodeling projects. This case 

is no exception. We believe that many of these questions should be 
resolved by looking at the frequency of lawsuits brought in the respective 
areas. Based on this premise, we suggest that the priority list be estab- 
lished in the following order: 


] = Single cell occupancy. 
2 = Cel} area of 80 square feet. 
3 e Small, manageable units - maximum 24 man. 
4 = Dayroom for each unit - 35 square feet per man minimum. 
5 = Positive, direct staff supervision of housing areas. 
6 = Medical facilities adequate to provide for routine and 
minor emergency care. 
7 = Adequate recreation and exercise program ~ both passive 
and active. 
= Treatment programs - clinical, counseling, social services. 
= Rehabilitative programs - educational, occupational. 
I@ = Industrial programs. 
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In a maximum security facility, emphasis will be placed in different areas 
than would be the case in a medium or minimum security facility. We will 
accommodate the most difficult security and disciplinary cases in the 
system. At the same time, because of overcrowding at the New Prision and 
the constantly increasing population of the State Penal system, we wil] 
expect to have many inmates who, for administrative reasons, have been 
classified "maximum security", but who do not present significant security 
or disciplinary problems. This facility will have varying needs for 
security, safety, supervision and opportunities for treatment and rehabili- 


tation. 


The courts do not differentiate between "maximum" or "minimum" security 
classifications so far as inmates' personal rights and access to programs 
are concerned. The fact that we are dealing with a maximum security 
facility in this case does not justify the arbitrary elimination of any 
provisions of the Standards. Administrative decisions, based on security 
or disciplinary matters, may, of course, determine the manner in which 


facilities are used or in which cases use is denied. 


BASIC RENOVATION CONCERNS 


Before looking at the various alternatives for renovation, it is well to 
consider some of the general problems inherent in renovation projects and 


also certain problems specifically applicable to the Old Prison: 


le We are dealing with extensive renovation of buildings that are 
from 45 to 70 years of age. As any architect or contractor 
knows, such projects are fraught with problems that cannot 
possibly be anticipated at the outset. Typically, such projects 
exceed budgets by substantial amounts regardless of the care 
with which the budgets are prepared. 


2. We are working with buildings with established perimeters and 


forms. We must shape the design of spaces to fit these limita- 
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PLAN "A" 


tions, both vertical and horizontal. We do not have the freedom 
that would be present in the design of a new facility with 
adequate space. This inevitably results in compromise and, in 
many cases, a design inferior to that obtainable in new construc- 


tion. 


In this instance we are dealing with a building of historic 
significance. If it is to be renovated, both the exterior 
and interior may be somewhat altered to best facilitate its use. 
Many persons may object to this and oppose use of the Prison on 


this basis. 


The State has abandoned this facility and in 1980 leased it to 
the City of Deer Lodge for 25 years. The buildings outside 

the walls now house the Towe Antique Ford Collection and Gift 
Shop. The Prison, itself, is a part of this operation, with 
conducted tours being a popular tourist attraction. It is to 

be expected that local residents will tend to be in opposition 
to disturbing this commercial venture, preferring more construc- 


tion at the New Prison. 


Plan A is the plan for which the State Architect's office provided cost 


figures in April, 1982. While the scope is not entirely specific, its 


basic intent seems to be to restore the Prison to the same plan condition 


as it was before being vacated. The scope of the work is outlined on 


Page 4. 


Generally, the following is contemplated: 


Cel] House: See Plate A 


This building would not be changed architecturally in any way 
except for provisions for exits and fire separations. The cells 
would not be changed. The building would be renovated with new 
windows, roofing and painting. New mechanical and electrical 
systems would be provided and various maintenance items would 

be undertaken. 
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Administration Building: 


The work on this building would be very similar to that on the 
Cell House. Since the building would be utilized substantial ly 
as it was previously, many partitions would remain as they are. 
Since no plan was developed for this building, other than the 
existing condition, we have not included the floor plan herein. 


Hospital Building: 


This building would house the hospital, segregation cells and 
maintenance function. Extensive renovation would be done to im- 
prove the facility of the building. Again, no plan has been pro- 
vided for this area. 


Gymnasium and Food Service Buildings: 


Separate steel buildings would be constructed for these functions 
as was previously the case. 


Boiler Plant: 
A new Plant would be constructed. 

Site Work: 
Extensive repairs would be made on Guard Towers and new distri- 
bution systems provided for utilities. Outdoor recreation facil- 
ities would be provided. 


COSTS 


The costs of Plan A, corrected for bidding in late 1983 are: 


Cell House (Remodel) $ 2,336,000 (27, 72075eF. ) 
Administration (Remodel) 1,058 ,000 (194772 S7FY) 
Hospital (Remodel) 583,000 ( 5,200 S.F.) 
Food Service (New) 596 ,000 C8, 7500seF.) 
Gymnasium (New) 494 ,000 ( 8,400 S.F.) 
Heating Plant (New) 549,000 C Woctescr.) 
Site Work and Utilities 960,000 

Energy Retrofit 194 , 000 


$ 6,770,000 C715 242eGur. ) 


$33,850 
Cost per square foot = $ 94.90 


Cost per bed 


These costs do not include moveable furnishings. 
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DISCUSSION 


We cannot recommend the adoption of Plan A. We believe that there are ser- 
jous drawbacks that could make its implementation most unfortunate for the 
State. The most singularly significant drawback is the absence of compli- 
ance with Standards regarding the living areas. As we have previously 
stated, the courts have held that a substandard size cell may not, in 
itself, be held a violation of rights if the facility as a whole provides 
other appropriate spaces and services; however, these decisions have been 
applied to relatively new facilities that have been under continuous oper- 
ation. This case is decidedly different. There is the definite implica- 
tion that the State is deliberately ignoring standards by reopening a 
previously abandoned substandard facility when new facilities or more 
extensive remodeling of the Old Prison could have provided a compliant 


facility. 


The concept of Plan A appears to have contemplated remodeling all spaces 
within the wall excluding the Theatre, and providing approximately the 
same amount of space that was being utilized by a population of some 500 
inmates when it was abandoned. With a proposed population of 200, this 
would suggest the probability of extravagance of space. We believe this 


to be the case. 


This plan also contemplates occupying the entire area within the main walls. 
This would appear to make it far more difficult to allow the Towe operation 
to remain in its present location, further complicating the State's negotia- 


tions for return of the facility. 


In short, the result of this plan would be a substandard facility, extra- 
vagent of spaces and cost. At a per bed cost of under $34,000, it seems 
to be a bargain. We believe it to be a poor investment and strongly recom- 


mend against its adoption. 
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PLAN "B" 


This plan represents the least expensive method of renovating facilities. 
It makes the most extensive use of existing facilities, requiring no new 
buildings to be constructed. It is a conbination of Plan A and Plan C 
(to follow). The scope of the work is as follows: 


Cell House: See Plate A 


The Cell House would be renovated in the same manner as Plan A. 


Administration Buliding: See Plates D and E. 


The building would be extensively remodeled, similar to Plan C 
except that the connection to the Cell House on the Lower Level 
would be retained along with the existing Shower Room. This 
would result in some spaces being smaller than shown on Plate 
D0. Boiler Plant, Hospital, Food Service, Recreation and Exer- 
cise would be accommodated in this building. 


Site Plan: 
The recreation yard would be terminated by a fence north of the 


Theatre, as shown on Plate B, allowing the Towe operation to 
continue. 


In essence, this Plan eliminates the construction of new buildings for 
Boiler, Food Service and Gymnasium and substitutes a more extensive remode1- 
ing of the Administration Building. It also eliminates the remodeling of 
the Hospital Building. 


COSTS 


The costs of Plan B, corrected for bidding in late 1983 are: 


Cell House (Remodel) $ 2,336,000 (27,720 S.F.) 
Administration Building (Remodel) 1,453,000 (19,772 S.F.) 
Physical Plant Equipment 342 ,000 
Sitework 672,000 
$ 4,803,000 (47,492 S.F.) 
Cost per bed = $24,000 
Cost per square foot = $ 101.10 
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DISCUSSION 


This plan retains the substandard Cell House but provides a more practical 
approach in all other ways. Its bed cost of $23,900 is exceptionally low. 
While we would prefer Plan B over Plan A as a far better investment, we 
cannot recommend the adoption of this plan in that it still retains the 
Cell House in its present state of design - a condition that is certain to 


result in future litigation for the State. 
PLAN "C" 


Plan C has evolved as the result of searching for the most practical way 
in which to provide a constitutional facility while maintaining satisfac- 


tory cost efficiency. The plan contemplates the following elements: 


Cell House: (See Plates C and F) 


The interior cell tiers would be demolished. New Cell Blocks 
would be constructed, providing 8 - 24 man blocks on two prin- 
cipal levels. Each block would be double decked and would have 
its own Day Room. Standard capacity would be 192 beds. A new 
stair and elevator tower would be constructed at the center of 
the unit, providing the main access to and from the building. 
Control centers on both floors would be located in the center 
corridor. The corridor provides access to the perimeter guard 
corridor. 


Cell construction would be reinforced concrete block walls and 
concrete floor systems. We have investigated the use of prefab- 
ricated steel cells and have conferred with designers and poten- 
tial manufacturers thereof. This being a new field, there is 

not yet enough cost information available to enable a competent 
comparison to be made to conventional construction. We do know 
that prefabrication can save a significant amount of construction 
time. We suggest that this option be left open pending further 
cost information. i. 


Each of the two West Towers would be provided with emergency stair- 
ways and two isolation cells, making a total of 8 isolation cells 
in the building. It is not contemplated that the two Eastern 
Towers would be developed for any specific purpose; however, some 
alternative uses, such as storage, could be found. 


Generally, the same scope of renovation to the shell of the 
building would be performed as for Plan A. 
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An alternative, at substantial added cost, would be the construc- 
tion of four floors, providing 16 - 12 man cell blocks. 


Administration Building: See Plates D and E. 


The interior of this building will be demolished and completely 
rebuilt, providing the following facilities: 


Lower Level Upper Level 
Kitchen Administration 
Dining Infirmary (6 beds) 
Recreation Secure Visiting 
Exercise Contact Visiting 
Chapel Social Services 
Library Clinical Services 
Crafts Counseling 

Boiler Plant Voc-Ed Classrooms 
Laundry Security Staff Offices & Services 
Storage Main Control 


Maintenance 


Connecting Concourse: See Plate F. 


A new concourse, connecting the Cell House and both levels of 
the Administration Building would be constructed. This will 
allow inmates access to all facilities under cover, providing 
improved security and supervision. 


Site Plan: See Plate B. 


A new opaque fence would be constructed North of the Theatre 

and a new vehicle sallyport and Guard Tower would be constructed 
at the west end of that fence. This would permit the Towe opera- 
tion to continue as at present and would also allow the future 
renovation of the Theatre for community use. 


Hospital Building: 


The West end of the Hospital Building would be used for mainten- 
ance and storage purposes. It is intended that the balance of 
the building be developed in the future as an Industries build- 
ing, possibly as an inmate project. 
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COSTS 


The costs of Plan C, corrected for bidding in late 1983 are: 


Cell House (Remodel & Tower) $ 5,193,000 (M5,372 So lf.) 
Administration (Remodel ) 1,453,000 (19,772 S.F.) 
Concourse (New) 235,000 ( 3,028 S.F.) 

Physical Plant Equipment 342,000 

Sitework 672,000 
$ 7,895,000 (59,172 See) 

Cost per bed = $41,100 

Cost per square foot = $ 133.40 


These figures do not include moveable furnishings. 


STAFF PLAN 


It is to be expected that smaller detention facilities will be less effic- 
ient in terms of staff/inmate ratio than larger facilities when comparable 
services are provided. The present ratio of 308 staff to approximately 
730 inmates at the New Prison equals 1 staff to 2.37 inmates. The antic- 
ipated staff plan for the Old Prison has a less efficient ratio (192/93 = 
2.06) and would utilize some staff and services at the New Prison. This 
might be the equivalent of 3 positions, reducing the ratio to 2.0. 


The proposed staff plan for Plan C, together with notations of those staff 
services that would be provided for this facility from the New Prison, is 


as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION SERVICES BY MSP 
Administrator ] Warden would continue to be 
Admin. Ass't. & Planner ] Chief Administrator. 

Secretary ] Intake processing and 
Accounts & Property Clerk 1 quarantine services. 
Records & Mail Clerk ] Accounting, payroll, personnel 
Switchboard & Receptionist 1 and staff training. 

6 
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SUPPORT SERVICES 
Ass't. Plant Supt. 
Maintenance Worker 
Custodial Worker 
Groundskeeper 
Inmate Crew Supv. 
Food Service Manager 


Cooks 


TREATMENT SERVICES 


Director 
Clinical Services Supr. 
Social Worker 
Social Services Supr. 
Counselors 
Education Director 
Teachers 
Librarian 
Secretarial Pool 
Recreation Supr. 
Recr. Instructor 
Chaplain 
Infirmary Supv. 
Nurse 
LoPaN: 
Clerk 


SECURITY 
(5 men per 24 hr. post) 
Captain 
Shift Supervisor 

Clerk 


wohl =] =] = a a ws 


Special maintenance trades. 


Warehousing and stores. 


Psychiatric services, drug 


and alcohol counseling. 
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Corr. Sergeant - Housing 5 


Corr. Officer - Housing iS ESS 
Corr. Officer - Towers 15 
Corr. Officer - Yard/Gate 5 1 poss 
Corr. Officer - Control 5 
Corr. Officer - Visiting we 

24 
Total Staff 93 


OPERATING COSTS 


Following are the yearly costs of operation that would be expected for 
1983, if the facility were in operation: 


Bond Retirement 


$7,900,000 © 9.5% - 20 years = $ 883,700 

Staff 

96 personnel = 2,046 ,900 

Fringe benefits - 23.9% 489,200 

Food Service 

At $3.00 per day/per bed = 210,200 

Utilities, Maintenance & Supplies 

62,000 s.f. at $1.85 = 114,700 

Yearly Cost = $ 3,744,700 

Daily Bed Cost = $ 53.40 

Daily Bed Cost, excluding bond retirement $ 40.80 


The cost of Bond Retirement would tend to be a fixed cost, while all other 


costs would be subject to inflation. 
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DISCUSSION 


This Plan has many advantages over Plan A and B, among which are the 


following: 


Standards 


The facility conforms to standards insofar as is reasonably 
possible. The 24 man Cel) Blocks are somewhat larger than 
desirable but would not constitute a serious problem. 


Segregation 


Eight separate units provide ample opportunity for separation 
of inmate classifications. 


As a matter of interest, a Task Force function is to "...give 
primary consideration to providing for the segregation of 
prisioners . : 


Handicapped 


Handicapped inmates can be accommodated and can have access to 
all facilities by way of elevator and ramps to various levels. 


Blocks 


Cell 


Cells are 80 square feet. The presence of Day Rooms allow a 
large degree of flexibility in the use of programmatic facili- 
ties. 


Isolation 


The location of the Isolation Cells in the Cel]? House is staff 
efficient. 


Food Service 


Food service can be either in Dining Room or in Cell Blocks. 


Inmate Traffic 


All inmate movement is within the buildings, improving security 
and efficiency. 


Staff Supervision 


Perimeter Guard Corridors and appropriately located Control 
Centers provide for greatly inproved staff supervision. All 
cells are immediately visible from the corridor. 
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Future Industries 


The present Hospital Building can be developed as an Industries 
Building as an inmate project. 


Towe Collection 


The Towe operation could remain as it presently exists. 


Programmatic Services 


A wide range of programmatic spaces and services are available. 
The facilities are adequate for a prison of this size. 


While there are many obvious advantages to this type of building program, 
there are inherent disadvantages that would appear in any renovation plan 


at this location, including: 


Expandability 


For all practical purposes, this Facility would not be expandable 
beyond its initial capacity. The adjunct services would not be 
capable of providing for increased capacity. The yard area is 
minimal at present. There is simply no room to expand. 


On the other hand, if this were to be regarded, ultimately, as 

a facility to house Maximum Security inmates, exclusively, for 

a growing State penal system, it could perform that function for 
a system of 1100 to 1300 inmates. In this context, its location 
away from the New Prison could become an asset and its higher 
cost of operation could be justified. 


seif Sufficiency 


Because of the relatively small size of the Prison and the prox- 
imity of the New Prison, it is most practical to make use of 
certain specialized staff and services of the New Prison; how- 
ever, this somewhat reduces the flexibility and accessibility 

to all services at the Old Prison. 


Cost of Operation 


Due to the relatively small population of the Prison, staffing 

is bound to be less efficient than in a larger facility. In 

this instance, the same requirement for perimeter security exists 
as for 500 men. The treatment staff ratio is also high due to 
the need for certain minimal capabilities. With the cost of 
staff being the highest single cost of operation, it is evident 
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that the total cost of operation will be higher than a larger 
facility would experience. In this instance, staff represents 
about 85% of the cost of operation, excluding bond retirement. 
On this basis we estimate that operational costs would be 16% 
higher ($406,000 in 1983) than if the expansion took place at 
the New Prison. 


ANALYSIS OF PLANS 


The preceeding development and discussion of Plan A, B and C leave little 
doubt as to the most appropriate approach to renovation of the Old Prison, 
if that is to be undertaken. Plans A and B, while less expensive, are poor 
investments and would only be a source of future litigation and other prob- 
lems to the State. Plan C, while it leaves some things to be desired, is, 
on the whole, an acceptable approach from the point of view of design, pro- 


grammatic capability and constitutionality. 


We feel strongly that Plan C, or a similar type of planning, is the only 
acceptable approach if the State determines to renovate the Old Prison. 


CONSTRUCTION AT NEW PRISON 


As previously mentioned, it is not within the scope of this Study to in- 
vestigate all aspects of possible construction at the New Prison. It is 
appropriate, however, to mention several aspects of it that appear to bear 
directly upon a decision as to the advisability of renovating the Old 


Prison: 


ie The abundance of space at the New Prison places virtually no 
restriction on design, enabling more functional solutions to 


facility planning. 
22 While we cannot forsee precisely how a facility would be staffed, 


it would tend to be more efficient at the New Prison, resulting 


in substantial savings over a period of years. 
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a. Although many authorities tend to discourage prisons with capa- 
cities in excess of 500 inmates, we would not regard this as a 
mandate. We do, however, believe that the State should set a 


limit somewhere under 1000. 


4. In considering the increasing prison population and the current 
degree of overcrowding at the New Prison, it is almost certain 
that, at the time of occupancy of the renovated Old Prison, a 
substantial number of inmates will remain at the New Prison in 


substandard housing, leaving the State back in the same dilemma. 
OTHER ALTERNATIVES 


During the course of this Study, the third alternative that often receives 
discussion and support is the construction of a new prison in the eastern 
part of Montana. It is evident that this would have certain advantages, 
particularly due to the large size of Montana and travel times involved 


in transporting prisoners and the difficulty of access for some visitors. 


The additional expense, however, of a new prison, would be considerable 


and should be carefully considered for cost effectiveness. 


An alternative that could be made available after this current expansion, 

not involving construction, is the provision of more alternatives to incar- 
ceration at the State Prison. Several states have, and more are consider- 
ing, revising statutes to permit sentences of up to two years to be served 

in County jails. Supervised alternative residences for non-violent offenders 
might be considered. In either of these cases, the per diem cost to the 
State would probably not be lowered, but the cost of constantly building new 
facilities might be saved. 
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RENOVATION FEASIBILITY 


To investigate the feasibility of Plan C, we will consider separate cate- 


gories, as follows: 


Standards Compliance - FEASIBLE 
Though not totally compliant with the intent and the letter of the 


Standards (no gymnasium-cell block capacity) we would regard it as 
in substantial compliance, certainly to the extent that the State 


would not be vulnerable to successful court actions. 


Construction and Design - FEASIBLE 


We believe that the present construction, coupled with extensive 
renovation and a good maintenance program will provide another 40 
to 50 years of useful life for the facility. 


The restrictions placed on Cell Block design by the building peri- 
meter leave something to be desired; however, taken as a whole, the 


design of the facility works well. 


Security - FEASIBLE 
Security would be excellent. Perimeter security would be substan- 
tially as it was previously. Interior security would be improved 
due to the use of small inmate units, improved guard corridors and 


electronic assists. 


Cost of Construction - FEASIBLE 
The cost per bed of $41,000 is well below the cost of new prison 
construction and apparently, below the costs of providing new facil- 


ities at the New Prison. 


Cost of Operation ~ MARGINALLY FEASIBLE 
As previously discussed, the cost of staff due to the limited size 
of the facility is excessive. Other than staff, operational costs 


should approximate those of the New Prison. 


Taken as a whole, we would regard the project as feasible, but would give 


jt a grade of C minus. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


We have presented what we believe to be the most pertinent factors to be 
considered in reaching a decision as to whether renovation should be under- 
taken. On the basis of these facts, we have concluded that renovation, if 
undertaken in an appropriate manner, is feasible within the limitations de- 
scribed. There will be divergent opinions as to the order of priority items 
in arriving at this decision - design, initial costs, long term operational 
costs, space limitations, etc. How one ranks these issues, will, to a large 
degree, determine one's preference between renovation and new construction. 
In our opinion, whether to renovate the Old Prison or construct additional 
facilities at the New Prison is a very close judgement call requiring a high 
degree of impartiality and objectivity. The question seems to be - can we 
justify the short term savings against long term operational costs and the 
uncertainty of future inmate population? We are compelled, in view of the 
history of recent years and strong prevailing opinion in Corrections, to 
believe that further capacity will be required in addition to the 192 now 
being considered and that the State's best interest may be served by con- 
fining all additions to the New Prison. We, therefore, offer the following 


recommendations for consideration: 


] = THE STATE SHOULD CAREFULLY WEIGH THE PROBABILITY OF FURTHER 
CAPACITY REQUIREMENTS BEYOND THE CONTEMPLATED EXPANSION AND 
ESTABLISH CONTINGENCY PLANS THEREFOR. 


Z = THE STATE SHOULD THOROUGHLY INVESTIGATE ALL POSSIBLE ALTER- 
NATIVES THAT WILL RESULT IN DECREASING SECURE CONFINEMENT 
IN THE STATE PRISON SYSTEM. 


S = IF INITIAL COST OF FACILITIES IS TO BE THE PRINCIPAL FACTOR 
IN SELECTING THE PRESENT PRISON EXPANSION PLAN, WE RECOMMEND 
RENOVATION OF THE OLD STATE PRISON. 


4 = IF THE OLD STATE PRISON IS TO BE RENOVATED, WE STRONGLY 
RECOMMEND THAT IT BE ACCOMPLISHED IN ACCORDANCE WITH PLAN 
"C", WITH ALL EFFORTS MADE TO COMPLY WITH RECOGNIZED NATION- 
AL STANDARDS. 
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